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TIRYNS, ARGOS, MYCENAE IN LEGEND 
AND LITERATURE 


By SIR FRANK FLETCHER 


[The following paper was written originally for the last Hellenic Tour of 
1939. It was delivered to an audience interested but not in the main learned, 
who wanted to be informed or reminded about the associations of places 
they were about to visit. To-day, when peaceful travel is denied to us, it 


may serve perhaps to recall a few pleasant memories and to awaken hopes of 
happier days to come.] 


AUPLIA is a good starting-point for a visit to Greece. The 
scenery has a characteristic Greek beauty, and though the place 
itself recalls few classical associations, it is the port of Argolis, the 
landing-place for Tiryns, Argos, and Mycenae; and these are names 
crowded with memories, taking us back to a period in legend and 
literature before Hellas was and before Greek history began. This is 
the district that in pre-historic times 
launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium. 
It is the background of the Homeric poems, the scene of some of the 
chief subjects of Greek drama. When we read how 
gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall comes sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line 
Or the Tale of Troy divine, 
we may remember that two out of these three themes are associated 
with Argos. 

It is natural to think first of Homer, whoever and whatever and 
wherever and whenever ‘Homer’ was. None of these interrogatives has 
ever received a final and convincing answer. I am not going now into 
a discussion of the innumerable problems which they raise. Like the 
Scotch minister confronted with a difficult text, I am content to ‘look 
them firmly in the face and pass on’. I merely give the general con- 
clusions that I have formed, as one who is neither an historian nor an 
archaeologist, merely a reader of classical literature. 

Greece had a literature before she had a history. The Hellenes come 


upon the scene with Homer in their hands—or rather in their heads, 
3871-31 B 
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for Homer knows nothing of writing. And by Homer I mean the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, two works of highly developed and exquisite literature, 
of whose origin the Hellenes could give no certain account. 

They are in no sense primitive writings: both composition and metre 
display a finished and perfected art suggesting a long period of poetical 
experiment and development. The civilization they describe was not 
that of historic Greece: but the poet or poets describing it seem to 
know it from personal experience. They are describing a past age, but 
not, I believe, one from which they were separated by a difference in kind. 

Eighty or a hundred years ago our only evidence for that age was 
Homer. Then the discoveries of which Schliemann was the Christopher 
Columbus revealed an archaeological background for it all. Troy and 
Mycenae and Crete were proved to have had a remarkable civilization 
for at least a thousand years before recorded history begins: there is a 
real foundation for the stories which represent first Crete under Minos 
and then Troy and Mycenae as centres of strong kingdoms. We can 
fix a date for the height of Mycenaean power (1400-1200): we can 
parallel stages of development at Mycenae with contemporary develop- 
ments at Troy: we can confirm the old belief that the Trojan War— 
whatever actual event that tale represents—must have occurred shortly 
after 1200 B.C. 

The evidence for all this you may find in the museums to which the 
treasures discovered in the graves by Schliemann and his successors 
have been transferred, more especially in the Mycenaean rooms at the 
Athens Museum, of which every guide book gives a description. You 
will understand when you see them why Homer speaks of troAuypUco1o 
Muxnvns. The epithet was repeated by Sophocles and others: and it 
is a matter for consideration that even so the graves that contained 
portions of that treasure were left undisturbed until Schliemann’s act 
of faith led to their exploration. ‘That means, you will understand, that 
between the Mycenaean age and historical Greece there is a great gulf 
fixed: the conquerors who destroyed Mycenae plundered, no doubt, 
the visible treasures of the palace, but knew nothing of the gold buried 
two, three, or four centuries earlier in the shaft-graves of the citadel— 
graves in which Agamemnon’s predecessors were buried. 

For these graves, which men can visit to-day, contained, not Aga- 
memnon and his family, as Schliemann at first believed, but the bodies 
of kings who lived two centuries before him, perhaps belonging to an 
earlier dynasty which ‘Pelops’ line’ supplanted. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi. 
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So Horace tells us in a famous verse, and the spade of the archaeologist 
has confirmed the imagination of the Latin poet. 

For two centuries before the Trojan war these kings of Mycenae 
had been at the height of their power. They ruled in the district of 
Argos or Argolis over a people of probably mixed origin and blended 
culture, an earlier native race which had been overrun by ‘Achaeans’ 
from the north. Mycenae gave them a strong centre, from which they 
could control the trade going to and fro between the Saronic and 
Corinthian Gulf, doubtless exacting tolls and making and controlling 
roads in all directions. It was Mycenae ‘of the spreading roads’: that 
is Homer’s epithet, which he applies also to Athens once and, very 
significantly, also to Troy.! 

As the Mycenaean kings, with the wealth which their position brought 
them, gradually extended their power and built ships, they came in the 
north against another kingdom similarly situated, controlling the trade 
and approaches of the Hellespont. Not unnaturally they resented in 
others the actions which they practised successfully themselves: and the 
Trojan war was the result. There may have been a Helen at Sparta 
carried off by a prince from Troy: we shall not wish to disbelieve in her. 
But great wars never arise merely from minor causes, whether the 
murder of an Archduke at Sarajevo or the elopement of a Spartan 
king’s wife. They arise because an irresistible force has encountered an 
immovable object. In 1200 B.c. the irresistible force was the power of 
Mycenae and Agamemnon: the immovable object was the Trojan king- 
dom which controlled the entrance to the Hellespont, and with it all 
the trade of that great district. 

Hence the Trojan war, which left the vanquished destroyed and the 
victors weakened and demoralized, ready to be the prey of new invaders. 
There followed a period of unsettlement, during which half-civilized 
tribes, also from the north, called Dorians, invaded south Greece, 
blotted out the Mycenaean kingdoms and their culture, and drove the 
survivors either to corners of Greece proper such as Attica, or to Asia 
Minor, where the Ionian settlers, as those in Athens, kept alive some 
of the old pre-Dorian culture, including the Homeric poems. 

It is evidence of the early date of Homer, in which I believe, that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey know nothing of the Dorians and nothing of 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor. 

In spite of all difficulties and differences which scholars find, which 
I cannot now discuss, I believe that the Homeric poems and the 


! Neither Mycenae nor Troy nor the Acropolis of Athens can have had 
‘broad streets’: the adjective can’t mean that. 
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Mycenaean discoveries represent the same civilization—not necessarily 
the same period of it—and mutually illustrate one another. So when 
we visit the palace-foundations of Tiryns and Mycenae I believe that 
we are standing by Homeric chieftains’ castles: we interpret the ground- 
plan by the houses and palaces described in Homer, and may regard 
the incidents of Homer as having taken place in similar surroundings. 
The houses of Odysseus, of Nestor, of Menelaus, of Alcinous, described 
in the Odyssey, and of Priam in the Iliad, vary in size and splendour, but 
conform to the same pattern; and we can trace that pattern and recall 
each in turn as we stand at Tiryns. You have in each a combination 
of a castle and a palace and a farmhouse. The Cyclopean walls of 
Tiryns and Mycenae remain to testify to the castle: of the palaces we 
have the ground-plan only: for the superstructures and the interior 
and for the farm-surroundings we have to exercise our imagination while 
we remember our Homer. 

In the Odyssey we read how the two young men, Telemachus and 
Pisistratus, drove from Pylos across to the palace of Menelaus at 
Sparta—‘a great high-roofed house’ with a covered porch in front. 
They marvel at the glories of the palace as they are led away to the 
polished bath-tubs to be bathed and oiled before joining the company 
within. There is a ‘brightness as of sun or moon’ everywhere, and ‘the 
flashing of bronze and gold and amber and silver and ivory throughout 
the echoing rooms’. 

The interior, I say, we have to imagine; for the walls of wood faced 
with bronze perished long ago; only the stone foundations remain to 
give us the outline. But portions of ‘polished bath-tubs’ have been 
found, and the floor, a great single slab of stone, of at any rate one 
bath-room—by no means the least interesting of the features at Tiryns. 
You may think of another bath-room (no longer traceable) a few miles 
away in the palace of Mycenae, from which the death-cry of Agamem- 
non rang out to the citizens gathered before the palace. 

Such was the splendid palace of Menelaus. Other details of Tiryns 
illustrate and are illustrated by the house of Alcinous in Phaeacia and 
of Odysseus in Ithaca. You will see marked in the guide-book plan of 
Tiryns four bases of pillars, still visible on the spot, within the great 
hall, set round a central round stone, which was certainly the hearth. 
Here, leaning against one of the pillars, sat the queen of Alcinous 
spinning in the fire-light, when Odysseus made his way to her through 
the hall as a suppliant stranger begging for a ship to take him home to 
Ithaca. It was against such a pillar and before a similar hearth that his 
wife Penelope later sat in Ithaca looking at her husband returned at 
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last ‘in the 2oth year’, and long refusing to recognize him because it 
seemed too good to be true. The outline of the great yéyapov or living- 
room is clearly marked at Tiryns: those who remember their Odyssey 
can call up the various scenes which took place in such a room in Ithaca, 
at Sparta, and in the wonder-land of Phaeacia. 

Round the great hall were the other buildings and rooms, of which 
the traces remain. In front of the house was a walled court or yard, 
with an altar in it, of which also you have traces. Here the suitors in 
Ithaca played their games and the young men of Phaeacia held their 
sports. Here in Ithaca and in Priam’s palace at Troy, and no doubt at 
Tiryns and Mycenae too, the farm-yard element came in. The pigs 
brought up from the country in Ithaca for the suitors’ meals were 
turned loose in the court till they were wanted: and there was a trough 
there, with geese feeding at it, liable, as in Penelope’s dream, to be 
swooped upon by eagles from the hills. Here too was, as in our farm- 
yards, the heap of manure on which in Ithaca the old dog was lying 
neglected and full of vermin, with just strength left to prick up its ears 
and recognize after twenty years’ absence its returned master before 
it died. It was on such a manure-heap in the J/iad that King Priam 
rolled over and over tearing his hair and wailing for the death of his 
son Hector—one of the passages which Plato would have expurgated 
from the text-books as a bad example of lost self-control for the 
young. 

It is not for its own history, but for what it represents and illustrates, 
as well as for its delightful scenery, that we visit Tiryns. Homer men- 
tions it once only—‘walled Tiryns’: the epithet is appropriate still. 
Legend said that the walls had been built by Cyclopes from Lycia in 
Asia Minor, which may or may not mean no more than that its origin 
was as mysterious to the earliest Greeks as that of Stonehenge is to us. 

We need not spend time over its history. Even in the Homeric age 
it had yielded pride of place to Mycenae, and when the Dorians came 
it counted for even less, until finally after the Persian wars Argos, which 
had always probably been the Dorian capital, suppressed both Tiryns 
and Mycenae, removed their population altogether, and left only 
uninhabited ruins. When Pausanias passed through in the second 
century A.D. nothing, he said, was left of 'Tiryns except the walls, ‘made 
of unwrought stones each so large that a pair of mules could not move 
the smallest’: and he adds that the remains of the palace of Proetus, its 
original founder, could still be seen. Both the walls and the ground- 
plan of the palace, laid bare by Schliemann, are there for us to see now. 

So much for ‘walled Tiryns’. A few miles further inland is Argos, 
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which was an inhabited town in Homer’s time! and is an inhabited town 
to-day. The continuity of its existence appeals to our imagination; but 
it has few relics of its antiquity to excite us. The Heraeon, outside the 
town, survives, and a theatre; other survivals from the past have been 
long overlaid by the continuous occupation of three thousand years. 

Actually when Homer mentions Argos it is always, except in that 
one line, as a district, not as a town. The name is often applied to the 
whole of south Greece: and the Greek forces at Troy are called ‘Argives’ 
or ‘Achaeans’ indifferently. Tiryns is ‘walled’: Mycenae is a ‘well- 
built citadel’, a ‘city of spreading ways’, a ‘golden city’: but Argos is 
itrmroPotov, ‘a feeding-ground of horses’, or ToAVAiiov ‘very thirsty’ : 
these are not epithets of a city, but of a plain. 

Legend connects the last epithet with the old tradition that the god 
Posidon and the goddess Hera disputed for the possession of the land. 
Wisely they submitted the dispute to arbitration: the case was decided 
in Hera’s favour. But Posidon, as we know from Homer, was a jealous 
god who nursed grudges. He was not a good loser. He avenged himself 
by diverting the streams and leaving the land waterless, as the higher 
part of it is to this day. The learned will remember similar stories of 
Posidon’s claims to possess other districts, notably Attica, where Athene 
defeated him. The stories may have a geographical origin: if you look 
at the map of Argolis you will see how easily it might have been an arm 
of the sea, like a Norwegian fiord. Or again the explanation may be 
historical, a mythical account of the contest between two races, the 
earlier dark-haired natives who worshipped the ‘dark-haired’ Posidon 
and the Achaean invaders from the north, whose goddess was Hera, 
tall and light-haired and long-haired, as Homer describes them, like 
our Saxon ancestors. 

Another legend, with a somewhat similar interpretation, is that of 
Io, daughter of Inachus (the chief river of Argolis), who was, according 
to the story, one of the many unofficial wives of Zeus. As such she 
was turned into a cow by Hera and hunted by a gadfly from country to 
country, even as far as Egypt. There is some obscure connexion here 
with the calf-worship of Egypt (which had so strange an attraction for 
the Israelites), and with one adjective which is regularly applied to 
Hera in Homer. This epithet Bows, which we generally translate 
‘large-eyed’, is by derivation ‘cow-faced’, and there is no doubt that 
originally it did literally mean that. Homer’s religion is a purified 
version of earlier superstitions: Hera was worshipped once as a cow, 


1 Hera names as her favourite cities (Jl. iv. 52) “Apyos te Zmdptn Te Kal 
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and afterwards as a cow-headed idol. Figures of cow-heads in 
bronze and small cow-headed images have been actually found at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. 

You may take these suggestions for what they are worth. But this 
much is certain, that in Homeric times and in the Homeric story Argos, 
with Mycenae for its capital, was the leading district of Greece. The 
fact counted for much in later history: for Homer was the Bible of the 
Greeks, and could be quoted as evidence in disputes. In the sixth 
century B.c. Clisthenes the tyrant of Sicyon, a neighbouring city and 
rival of Argos, forbade the ‘rhapsodes’ to recite the Homeric poems, 
because they glorified Argos. So unoriginal are the methods of our 
dictators to-day, who are true to type when they try to muzzle the press. 
And Argos throughout her history was a State with a superiority com- 
plex, always looking back to a more glorious past and fiercely jealous 
of the claims of Sparta. Hence her absurd conditions when, being 
asked to join in resisting Persia before the battle of Salamis, she claimed 
to share the command of the whole Greek forces because of Agamemnon. 

But actually it was Mycenae, not the city Argos, that had been the 
Homeric centre. Homer describes it as ‘in a corner (or recess) of horse- 
pasturing Argos’; and the map will show you the truthfulness of the 
description. There stood the castle of Agamemnon, where his false 
cousin Aegisthus lurked ‘comfortably’ (eUxnAos) wooing his wife, while 
better men, as Nestor said, fought at the front before Troy. 

It is pre-eminently this story of which we think when, after Lion-gate 
and walls and graves, we stand where that castle-palace can still be 
traced, at the highest point of Mycenae. There is no need to doubt 
that the tradition is based on reality. We may surely accept as fact that 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, lord of the Grecian armies at Troy, 
was murdered on his homecoming by his wife Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus his cousin, his wife’s lover; and that many years afterwards 
his son Orestes, returning from exile, avenged his murder. 

Of that palace only the ground-plan remains, less clear than the plan 
of the castle at Tiryns, but still recognizable. When we stand there we 
may feel that we are on the scene where those guilty lovers lived and 
where they were slain, where, according to Sophocles at any rate, 
Agamemnon had been murdered. The hills are the same hills that 
looked down on those scenes: the mountain behind is the ‘Spider- 
mountain’, Arachnaeon, now Arna, where, as Aeschylus tells us, the 
last beacon was kindled of the chain which flashed the news of 'Troy’s 
capture across the sea. The plain of old Argos will be below us, along 
which the herald sped with garments covered with mire and dust to 
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announce that Agamemnon had landed at Nauplia and was coming. 
The palace at our feet is the ‘murder-laden house’ of Agamemnon, 
haunted, as Cassandra saw it on the day of Agamemnon’s homecoming, 
by ghosts of past murders and murders about to be, including her own. 

There Sophocles at the opening of his play Electra imagined young 
Orestes, just returned, standing in the light of early morning with his 
friend Pylades while the old guardian-slave points out to him the places 
he has known by name from his childhood and longed to see again— 
Argos in the distance, with its famous “‘Wolf-Agora’ and on the left 
of it the Heraeon, the famous temple of Hera, while beneath their feet 
lies Mycenae the ‘golden’, and immediately in front of them the ‘murder- 
haunted house of Pelops’ line’, where his sister Electra is living. 

It is open, to those who wish, to stand where young Orestes stood 
that morning and before the foundations of that troAUgPopov Adpa 
TleAotriAdv to call up the memories of Greek tragedy which it suggests. 
Agamemnon, ‘treading the purple calmly to his death’; Cassandra the 
pathetic prophetess, the captive—princess turned slave, going bravely 
to the fate she foresaw; Clytaemnestra standing above the husband she 
had killed and defying the condemnation of the citizens; Aegisthus 
living with another man’s wife and growing rich on the wealth he had 
usurped, till the day of Orestes and vengeance came; the boy Orestes 
successfully accomplishing his dreadful vengeance, and then dogged 
by the Furies which his deed has awakened, flying from the scene in 
madness—these are the ghosts that haunt that hill-top for all readers 
of Greek literature. But most of all perhaps we shall remember the 
girl whose story appealed so strongly to the imagination of all the three 
great tragedians and has been revived again lately for London play- 
goers by a brilliantly acted modern play. For this is the palace where 
the daughter of the murdered Agamemnon lived for years, a feminine 
Hamlet, with Hamlet’s motive but without his uncertainty, dwelling 
unwillingly with her usurper-stepfather and with the mother she cannot 
forgive, brooding over her father’s death and her own wrongs, nursing 
dreams of vengeance, gazing northwards day after day for the brother 
she had rescued in his childhood, the exiled brother who delayed his 
coming. ‘To those who have read the plays in which the three great 
tragedians of Greece successively imagined her story, and to all who 
saw a few years ago that strange Freudian presentation of it in modern 
(American) dress, the chief ghost on that hill-side will be the lonely 
embittered ghost of the mourning Electra. 

The names which these places recall, unlike those which we shall 
remember at Athens, belong rather to literature and legend than to 
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history; they are perhaps none the less real for that, and certainly none 
the less interesting. I have not dwelt on the ruins themselves, which 
will probably impress you most. There they abide, magnificent in their 
desolation, testifying to the reality of the civilization to which those 
great figures of legend and literature belonged. They were ruins in the 
days of Cicero, ‘corpses of towns’, as one of his correspondents described 
them in a famous letter—‘sepulcres of cities’ in Byron’s reminiscence 
of the passage. Pausanias, whom I have quoted already, couples 


Mycenae and Tiryns with other famous cities whose remains testify to 
the mutability of fortune. 


‘I do not marvel at this’ (the mutability of fortune), he writes, ‘knowing 
that ceaseless change is the will of God. . . . Mycenae, which led the Greeks 
in the Trojan War; Nineveh, where was the palace of the Assyrian kings; 
Boeotian Thebes, once deemed worthy to be the head of Greece; what is left 
of them? Mycenae and Nineveh lie utterly desolate, and the name of Thebes 
is shrunk to the limits of the Acropolis and a handful of inhabitants. . . . 
Of that Babylon which was once the greatest city that the sun beheld, nothing 
is left but the walls. And it is the same with Tiryns in Argolis, All these 


have been brought to naught by the hand of God. . . . So transient and frail 
are the works of man.’ 


To the Editor of GREECE AND ROME. 
Sir, 

“The British tar’, as W. S. Gilbert observed, ‘is a soaring soul’, and if, as 
in your last issue, Mr. R. S. Stanier is going to call into question the antece- 
dents of ‘the Admiralty’ I doubt whether the Navy will be so lightly dismissed 
with a dubious ‘I wonder’. They would be justified in haling us back to the 
scene of their triumphs in the Eastern Mediterranean and pointing out to us 
no less exalted a person than ‘amir al bahr’, an Arabian ‘Lord of the Sea’. It 
may be (for we remember the first metaphor of our childhood and the Oriental 
love of imagery) that this may prove to be only a superior sort of camel-driver, 
but even such parentage would surely be better than Mr. Stanier’s raised 
eyebrow. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. W. MELLUISH. 


Lewes. 
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NESCIOQUID MAIUS NASCITUR ILIADE 


By Cc. J. ELLINGHAM 


(The translations used are Lang, Leaf, and Myers for the Iliad, and Mackail 
for the Aeneid.) 
HE patriotism of Propertius’ line is more evident than 
its truth, especially to the schoolboy. He can read the 
second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid with enjoyment, 
and some consciousness of their greatness, and will patronize 
the fifth with his interest, though the footrace is unfair, the 
boxing grotesque, and the archery miraculous. But the later 
books have no appeal. The last Sixth Form with whom I read 
Aeneid x-xii for Higher Certificate were unmoved, and 
thought they knew why. It was but adulterated Homer. Inci- 
dents which are telling in the iad are reproduced and embel- 
lished with a care that shows that Virgil’s direct inspiration 
had run dry. 
To be sure Virgil follows his model closely. His champions, 
too, have explosions of activity in which they slay by the dozen 
men with sonorous names, 


Chloreaque Sybarimque Daretaque Thersilochumque. 


They, too, fight like bulls and boars and lions and raging fire 
and winter torrents. They too heave rocks which no half- 
dozen modern degenerates could have lifted. The gods debate 
the death of Turnus as they debated those of Sarpedon and 
Hector. The gods intervene to help and save their favourites, 
creating dummies to make a diversion and handing back 
their spears to their friends. Latinus and Amata plead with 
Turnus as earnestly as Priam and Hecuba plead with Hector. 
There is a challenge to single combat, and a truce treacherously 
broken. There is an eloquent address to a horse, though 
Rhaebus does not answer as Xanthus did. There is armour 
forged by Vulcan, with a whole picture-gallery on the shield. 
Another victim foretells the death of his conqueror, and 
Mezentius retorts almost in the words of Achilles. There is a 
funeral pyre for Pallas, and elaborate laments are uttered over 
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his corpse, and captives are slain to appease his ghost. A 
victim who knows he is outmatched makes to Aeneas the offer 
which Lycaon makes to Achilles, and he too is told that the 
time for such chaffering is past, and a similar reason is given. 
Turnus strips Pallas as Hector stripped Patroclus, and his 
action too makes his great enemy implacable. Aeneas chases 
Turnus five times round the ring, and the race is run for 
Turnus’ life-blood, as that other, longer race was run ‘for the 
life of Hector, tamer of horses’. 

And apparently Virgil feels his weakness, and tries to assert 
himself by elaborating what he borrows. Menelaus and Paris 
are content to fight in the open plain, but special lists must be 
prepared for Aeneas and Turnus, and a tall tree! is removed 
to give more room. The Homeric hero casually throws a great 
rock. But Acmon of Lyrnesus, ‘as mighty a warrior as his 
father Clytius or his brother Menestheus’, if that conveys 
anything, 

fert ingens toto connixus corpore saxum 
haud partem exiguam montis 


in straining spondees. The Homeric wound,? while often 
repulsive (Kebriones’ eyes fall out, and Deucalion’s marrow 
rises out of his backbone when his head is severed), is dealt 
with one thrust or sweep; but Camilla takes three lines to 
give the needful impetus to her battle-axe: 


tum validam perque arma viro, perque ossa securim 
altior exsurgens, oranti et multa precanti 
congeminat, volnus calido rigat ora cerebro.3 


The adventures of one spear flung by Aeneas last for six lines.* 
It flies ‘grinding’ through Maeon’s brazen shield, through his 
breastplate, through his breast, through the right arm of 
Alcanor who tries to catch his falling brother, and still con- 
tinues its course. Or with yet more detail, ‘As Lucagus spurred 
on his horses, bending forward over the whip, with left foot 
advanced ready for battle, the spear passes through the lower 
rim of his shining shield, and pierces his left groin, knocks 
him out of the chariot, and stretches him in death on the field.’5 


xii. 766. 3 xi. 696. x. 934. 5 x. 585. 
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Or with an over-studied contrast, ‘You, too, the twins Larides 
and Thymber, fell on the Rutulian fields, children of Daucus, 
indistinguishable for likeness and a sweet perplexity to your 
parents. But now Pallas made cruel difference between you; 
for thy head, Thymber, is swept off by Evander’s sword; thy 
right hand, Larides, severed, seeks its master, and tlie dying 
fingers jerk and clutch at the sword.’! Mezentius rides round 
and round Aeneas, hurling spear after spear, and his opponent 
continually turns to face him, catching each spear on his shield 
until a whole forest grows there.2, And the evolutions in the 
skirmish between the Latin and Tuscan cavalry are almost as 
precise as those in the “Trojan game’.3 

But admitting that Virgil does not beat Homer in drawing 
battle-scenes, and even that the greater his care, the greater 
the unreality, we are unfair to him unless we explore further. 
It was natural that he should use the Homeric formula for 
Homeric fighting, and Homeric fighting is inevitable when 
chiefs are demigods. And since the Latin hexameter does not, 
like Homer’s, excite by its thunderous roll, it was natural that 
he should try to redress the balance, and seek excitement in 
detail. He often fails; but his claim to greatness is not that of 
a successful painter of scenes of strife, but more important. 
He had something to say about war that had seldom been said 
before, and perhaps never so eloquently. 

Homer’s heroes live for fighting. ‘War shall be men’s con- 
cern.’ Battle is xvAidveipa, and dvApopdvos, ‘murderous’, is 
a title of merit. Young men come to Troy, leaving parents 
and newly wedded wives, to win glory. If avoiding this battle 
would give us immortality, says Sarpedon, I would not fight. 
But since we must die somehow, ‘let us go, and win glory for 
ourselves or give it to another’. Achilles would be content if 
he and Patroclus alone were left to conquer Troy. Patroclus 
must stop when he has chased the Trojans from the ships, or 
he will rob Achilles of some of the glory for which he has 
bartered length of life. Defeat is not painful so much as deixis, 
and even defeat has its compensations if the opponent is 
worthy. ‘Would that Hector had slain me, the best of men 

x, 389. =. 3 xi. 605 ff. 
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bred here: then brave had been the slayer, and a brave man 
had he slain. But now a sorry death am I doomed to die.’! 
So a brave fighter has not lived in vain, and wins a worthier 
immortality if, while his spirit ‘passes with great strides along 
the mead of asphodel’, his renown is still remembered. Patro- 
clus’ most effective plea to Achilles is that if he does not fight 
his life will count for nothing to posterity. ‘What other man 
later born shall have profit of thee, if thou dost not ward off 
base ruin from the Argives?’2 

And fighting is pleasant as well as glorious. When a warrior 
falls he forgets the ‘joy’ of battle. The heroes ‘exult’ in their 
might. Even Paris, greater lover than fighter, strides laughing 
forth to battle with the joy of a stallion who ‘breaketh his 
tether and speedeth at the gallop across the plain . . . exultingly, 
and holdeth his head on high, . . . and trusteth in his glory’.3 
When men are ranked for battle ‘the earth around laughs in 
the flash of the bronze’, and the gods often sit down on some 
vantage-point to enjoy the sight. 

No doubt there are drawbacks. “Then did his fair-girdled 
wife pray Meleagros with lamentation, and told him all the 
woes that come on men whose city is taken: the warriors are 
slain, and the city is wasted of fire, and the children and deep- 
girdled women are led captive of strangers.’* “My father’, says 
Andromache, ‘was slain of goodly Achilles, ... and the seven 
brothers that were mine within our halls, all these on the self- 
same day went within the house of Hades.’5 It is as well to 
win if you can. Your ghost will not like to ‘flit like smoke be- 
neath the earth, with a faint shriek’; and there are some 
pathetic little portraits of men who left a pleasant home to 
which they would never return. ‘So even there he fell, and slept 
a sleep of bronze most piteously, far from his wedded wife, 
helping the folk of the city—far from his bride, of whom he 
had known no joy, and much had he given for her.’ But these 
drawbacks are inevitable. Even Hector, the sublime tender- 
ness of whose farewell to Andromache makes us think at the 
moment that he has detected the speciousness of war, can 


xxi. 370. 294. 93: 3 vi. 506. 4 ix. 590. 
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pray for no greater blessing on his infant son than that he 
should be a better warrior than his father, and hear it said of 
him as he ‘brings home the blood-stained spoils of the foemen 
he has slain’.! 

So, with of course the vital exception of the wrath of Achilles 
and its renunciation, the character-drawing of the Iliad con- 
sists of varied manifestations of courage and cowardice, often 
illuminated by an animal analogy. Now the heroes spring on 
their quarry like lions, now they stand at bay in surly obstinacy 
like boars, now they flee in terror like fawns. Tactics are 
complicated beyond the hope of unravelling to allow this inter- 
play of light and shade. Nobody must triumph for long. 
Menelaus bestrides the corpse of Patroclus, drives off the 
Trojans, and retires before the onset of Hector. Leaving the 
body for Hector to strip, he fetches Aias to the rescue, and 
their return prevents Hector from seizing the body, which he 
might well have done, armour and all. And this oscillation 
lasts for the rest of the book, various heroes arriving to give a 
momentary advantage to one side or the other, and now this 
party and now that retiring, while Hector, a temperamental 
fighter, though he proclaims his determination to seize the 
body, is as often out of the fight as in it, needs no less than 
three admonishments, two of them celestial, to bring him 
back, and for some time forgets his purpose and chases the 
horses of Achilles. Meanwhile the body, which might easily 
have been carried off by either side at least twice, is certainly 
once the rope in a brisk tug-of-war, but lies for the most part 
as immovable as the carcass of a whale. As an account of 
purposeful fighting this is imbecile, but it must not be judged 
so. It presents vigorous action, and a pattern of the two main 
emotions, hope and fear, which a combatant feels, and the 
gusto of the author gives it poetic truth. 

Virgil borrows this technique. True he plans a conceivable 
battle, with a besieged garrison and two relieving forces ap- 
proaching by land and sea. And on the second day Turnus 
lays a quite practicable ambush,? which might have won the 
war had not more pressing business emerged. But when the 

1 vi. 476. zi, 5a. 
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fighting starts the Trojan cause swings up and down as now 
this hero and now that gains a temporary ascendancy. But 
being really too modern for this world of make-believe, he 
takes such care, as we have seen, to authenticate with detail a 
narrative in which he does not believe, that we are tempted to 
apply to him the test of literal truth which we never apply to 
Homer; and then Aeneas, ‘clashing his armour terribly, 


quantus Athos aut quantus Eryx’, 


and Camilla, galloping away from an opponent and by a swift 
wheel coming up behind him,! like Phormio off Naupactus, 
are nearly comic. 

But underneath this superficial failure is a more than com- 
pensating merit. He is the poet of war who sees through its 
glamour, and hates it. The Homeric heroes fight because a 
gentleman is a fighter. He must win «ios or not be counted 
aman. Aeneas fights because it is a horrible necessity, an ordeal 
to be passed through before he can found his kingdom, the 
‘imperium sine fine’ which Jupiter has promised him, the rule 
which in a thousand years will bring the time when 


aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis, 


that Golden Age of which we are still dreaming, but which 
Virgil believed to have dawned with Augustus. War is not 
man’s crowning glory; peace had been his birthright 


deterior donec paullatim et decolor aetas 
et belli rabies et amor successit habendi.? 


The peasants and shepherds who flock to Turnus’ standard 
because of the trivial slaughter of a pet stag? were but smitten 
by the madness which has tortured the world for centuries. 
They could have been much better employed: 


vomeris huc et falcis honos, huc omnis aratri 
cessit amor.3 


Aeneas has come to Italy, called by destiny, fortified by super- 
‘natural messages from Polydorus, Venus, Helenus, Mercury, 
Anchises, the Sibyl, Father Tiber, Cymodocea, Latinus, and 
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even Celaeno, to stop this madness for ever. But he must 
first fight a last battle, and win it. 

It has often been said that Aeneas has no interest as a 
character because he is not a man but a symbol. And certainly 
in much of the poem he is a moral emblem, or a machine 
guaranteed to deliver the appropriate act of Roman pietas 
when the button is pressed. It is as difficult to picture him 
in the flesh as it is to guess the number of his followers or 
the age of Iulus, for they too are symbols. Sometimes his 
men are a poor remnant, 


reliquias Troiae, cineves atque ossa peremptae, 


who scarce fill a score of ships. At other times, when the 
greatness of their destiny is envisaged, they swell to many 
thousands. Iulus is now a baby to be caressed by Dido, now 
a small boy to be led by the hand, now a youngster modestly 
displaying his horsemanship to delight his elders, now a young 
warrior who can kill his man. For he is not so much a living 
son of Aeneas as the idealized Son of Rome. Yet Aeneas 
comes to life in these last books. He is no mere machine for 
winning a war, no Aias as impervious as a tank, but a man of 
feeling. He has little of the joy of battle, he is ‘tristi turbatus 
pectora bello’ before the fighting even starts. He has no appre- 
hension for himself, for he knows he cannot lose. But he has 
a profound pity for the wastage of war, a human exasperation 
with Turnus for delaying the inevitable end and increasing the 
piles of dead merely to postpone his own death, and a deep 
disgust for the whole futile business. ‘The man who made the 
reply to the Latin envoys,' 


pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 
oratis? equidem et vivis concedere vellem, 


who used Lausus with such chivalry, and spoke the noble 
farewell to Pallas before ‘war’s dreadful destiny called him 
thence to other tears’, has as much flesh and blood as Achilles. 
Aeneas, with his wooden and impeccable pietas, has become 
human in his hatred of war. 

This deeper outlook is shown in other ways. Diomed in 
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Homer will not miss a fight: ‘nay, let them too flee on their 
ships to their dear native land; yet will we twain, even I and 
Sthenelos, fight till we attain the goal of Ilios.’ But the Diomed 
of Virgil has changed his mind. It is foolish to fight if fighting 
can be avoided. ‘O fortunate races, realm of Saturn, Ausonians 
of old, how doth fortune vex your quiet and woo you to tempt 
wars you know not? We that have drawn sword on the fields 
of Ilium—I forbear to tell the drains of war beneath her high 
walls, the men sunken in yonder Simois—have all over the 
world paid to the full our punishment and the reward of our 
guilt, a crew Priam’s self might pity.’! There was guilt, not 
glory, in wasting the lovely land of Troy, and marring the 
happiness known ‘of old in times of peace, before the sons of 
the Achaeans came’. Again, there is a significant contrast 
between Thersites and Drances, of whom he is probably the 
prototype. Both are better with their tongues than with their 
hands, both are fond of railing at their leaders; but whereas 
Thersites shows only the petty rancour of a mean spirit— 
why should he fight to win prizes for Agamemnon ?—Drances 
addresses to Turnus a speech against war not merely full of 
oratorical power, but logically and ethically unanswerable.? 
Dynastic wars are futile and wicked: 


scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia coniunx, 
nos, animae viles, inhumata infletaque turba, 
sternamur campis! 


Finally, Homer knows that you cannot make an omelette 
without breaking eggs, and that if men fight some must die. 
But for the most part they ‘fall with a crash, and their armour 
clangs upon them’, and we do not know them well enough to 
be much more concerned than when rook takes rook in a game 
of chess. They have but had their alternations of hope and 
fear, and have never come to life. Only for two or three do we 
feel any sorrow, for Hector of course, and Sarpedon, and perhaps 
Lycaon, though we cannot help feeling that the little fool had 
only himself to blame, and Homer at once transfers our sym- 
pathy to Achilles with the most breath-taking speech in all 
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the Iliad. We feel no sorrow for Patroclus, but only indigna- 

tion that Homer meanly robs Hector of the glory of killing him. 
But Virgil’s victims are more sympathetically drawn. 

Turnus, perhaps, is not very successful, because, like Iulus’, 

his age is not stabilized. The adult warrior whom Pallas faces 

undismayed will not harmonize with his 


tabentes genae et iuvenali in corpore pallor 


when he learns that he must fight the great Aeneas. But he 
wins our sympathy before the end. 


Stat conferre manum Aeneae, stat, quidquid acerbi est, 
morte pati.? 


And there is the young and chivalrous Lausus, who dies to 
save his father, and Pallas, somewhat older, led on by the old 
will-o’-the-wisp of glory— 

haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis 

et praedulce decus primo certamine posset—3 


and Camilla, with her abundant youth, and Amata, with her 
mistaken loyalty, and Mezentius, the godless brute who loved 
his son, whose career was of the kind which makes wars in- 
evitable, but who saw his guilt too late, and tried to make 
amends; all different, and all vivid, and all wasted lives. And 
they are but the captains of a host of murdered men whom 
Virgil will not let us forget, nonentities like Menoetes the 
Arcadian, who ‘loathed warfare in vain’, and Antores of Argos, 
who ‘in death gazes on the sky, and Argos is sweet in his 
remembrance’; and the nameless crowd, the 


confusae ingentem stragis acervum, 


who are burned, unnumbered and unhonoured, in the fields 
of Latium, and the dead of the past, the fortissima frustra 
pectora, the slain who sleep in the bed of Simois. This, says 
Virgil, is war. It is from this that the line of Aeneas has 
delivered mankind for ever. If only it had! 
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LATIN BEFORE GREEK 


By i. C. OAKLEY 


N the May number of Greece and Rome Mr. R. S. Stanier, 

in a stimulating and provocative article, contended that, if 
only one ancient language can be taught in our schools, that 
language should be Greek rather than Latin, because of the 
greater variety, interest, and value of Greek literature. 

The practical difficulties in the way of such a revolution in 
the teaching of the Classics would not be denied by Mr. Stanier. 
Where are qualified teachers of Greek to be found, to replace 
those teachers of Latin who know no Greek? Will parents, 
who frequently now ask why their children should learn such 
a ‘useless’ language as Latin, be easier to convince of the value 
of Greek in a workaday world? Will pupils who have not been 
selected by their ability to cope with Latin, however enthusias- 
tically they take up Greek at first, grow discouraged before 
the formidable array of its irregular verbs and the complexities 
of its syntax? Might it not be more prudent, in present con- 
ditions, to improve the teaching of Latin where it is established, 
rather than risk the elimination of Classics from the curriculum 
altogether by suggesting such a revolutionary change as the 
substitution of Greek for Latin? 

Doubts such as these, however, must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of a change in educational policy, if that 
change is in itself worth making. The question at issue is the 
value of the suggested reform, and it is here that I differ from 
Mr. Stanier. 

Nobody can deny the superior originality, insight, and 
breadth of Greek literature, and every teacher of the Classics 
must cherish the hope that his best pupils will one day be 
able to read Homer and Plato with their feet on the fender. 
If, as Mr. Stanier says, ‘the main justification for the Classics 
must be in the literary hemisphere of education’, and if we 
are to be satisfied with the appreciation of literature as the 
goal of our teaching, we may at once admit that Greek has 
more to give us than Latin. 
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But education has other aims. One of the chief of them is 
to enable the pupil to understand and enjoy the world in which 
he lives; and it is because Rome is at the basis of so much in 
our own civilization, because she is fundamental to the life of 
western European nations in a sense in which Greece is not, 
that a knowledge of Latin should be part of the equipment of 
an educated man. For, in spite of Mr. Stanier, you cannot 
understand the Romans merely by looking at their bridges 
and aqueducts and walls. The Romans were creative of some- 
thing more than bricks and mortar. They taught the voung 
nations that entered into their heritage the arts of government 
and the science of law and—a not less important fact for 
Europe—they left their impress on the organization and doc- 
trine of the Christian Church. 

Moreover, their success as an imperial people was due to 
qualities far higher than those for which Mr. Stanier gives 
them credit. As Haverfield pointed out, ‘parcere subiectis 
et debellare superbos’ is a very inadequate and misleading 
epitome of Rome’s methods of government and misses entirely 
her genius for winning the loyalty of men of different races and 
cultures and the liberal sharing of privilege by which she 
welded them all into one community. ‘Haec est in gremium 
victos quae sola recepit.’ Rome achieved something that no 
imperial power, before or since, has achieved. Much of what 
is best in our own imperial methods is derived from Rome, 
and the world of to-day, with its race-prejudice and its narrow 
loyalties, has still much to learn from her. 

And if we are to understand Rome’s achievement, we must 
read her literature. As the Archbishop of York has said, 
Roman literature should be studied for its bearing on Roman 
history, while Greek history should be studied for its bearing 
on Greek literature. Even the School Certificate candidate, 
whose acquaintance with Latin literature is confined to Caesar 
and Virgil, will, if he is well taught, gain some inkling of the 
spirit of Rome; still more the boy or girl who has been fortu- 
nate enough to read the third book of Lucretius or the Agricola 
of Tacitus for the Higher Certificate. 

‘Yes,’ says Mr. Stanier, “but you can get all this from trans- 
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lations.” Can you, any more than you can get all that is in 
Plato from Jowett? In his enthusiasm for the Greeks, Mr. 
Stanier exaggerates the derivative element in Roman literature 
when he says ‘much of it is literally translated, most of it is 
adapted from Greek, or consists of Greek thought poured into 
a Latin mould’. The union of matter and style is as complete 
in the greatest Latin authors as in their Greek counterparts. 
No lover of Tacitus or Virgil, of Catullus or Lucretius will 
agree that ‘one can imagine translations which should show as 
deep and personal a feeling of the original thought as the 
Latin does’. Least of all will those agree who have themselves 
attempted the task of translation. 

It is, then, the intimate connexion between the institutions 
and achievements of Rome and the life of modern Europe that 
I should put first among the reasons for teaching Latin before 
Greek. But for English-speaking boys and girls there are 
special reasons for maintaining the traditional primacy of 
Latin. 

First among these is the powerful and formative influence 
which Latin authors have had upon our own literature. Mr. 
Stanier rightly makes the point that ‘the poets of the nine- 
teenth century . . . were soaked in Greek or Greece’; yet it 
was ‘Tennyson who wrote ‘Roman Virgil’, and English litera- 
ture in almost all its periods has been profoundly affected, 
not only in matter but in form and rhythm, by the literature 
of Rome. Take English prose alone: Bacon and Sir Thomas 
Browne, Hobbes and Addison, Boswell and Gibbon wrote 
against a background of Latin and can hardly be appreciated 
without a knowledge of the language and literature of Rome. 
The Authorized Version of the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer were produced by men whose ears had been trained in 
the cadences of Latin prose. If in the last century we have 
moved away from the Latin tradition in English prose, that is 
the more reason for maintaining a study which helps us to 
understand and delight in the great periods of our own 
literature. 

The comparative value of Latin and Greek for understanding 
the vocabulary of modern English cannot be assessed by count- 
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ing the number of words derived from each language. It is 
true, as Mr. Stanier points out, that many Latin words have 
come into English by devious routes and have changed their 
meanings on the way; it is true that, with the advance of the 
sciences, an increasing number of words of Greek origin are 
passing into our common speech. Nevertheless, a knowledge 
of Latin seems to me more necessary than a knowledge of 
Greek to the correct use of modern English and to the preser- 
vation of the purity of our language. ‘Acephalous’, ‘herme- 
neutic’, and ‘cotyloid’ will certainly explain themselves to the 
student of Greek; but they are semi-technical terms and are 
not often employed in ordinary conversation or writing. On 
the other hand, such words as ‘essential’, ‘literally’, ‘meticu- 
lous’ are in everyday use, or more often misuse, among us, 
and even a small knowledge of Latin will check their employ- 
ment in a loose or incorrect sense. 

It is one of the virtues of Latin that it is the most austere of 
languages. Mr. Stanier says that ‘a bad Greek prose shows up 
the shallow-minded as much as a bad Latin prose’. I do not 
agree, because Greek, with its larger vocabulary and greater 
variety of construction, presents more opportunities for getting 
round an awkward phrase and dodging the essential point than 
Latin. I may be old-fashioned, but I still believe that the 
writing of Latin prose is unsurpassed as a training in concise- 
ness and lucidity and a valuable corrective of the verbosity and 
‘woolliness’ of much modern English. 

These are some of the reasons why I should regret a substi- 
tution of Greek for Latin as the first, or the only, ancient 
language to be taught in our schools. I am aware that Greek 
is already being taught before Latin with success in some 
schools and I am sure that such experiments have their value; 
but, in general, I think that the instinct which has guided the 
teachers of western Europe from Renaissance times to our 
own is a sound one, and that Latin should come before Greek. 
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AAHOESTATH TIPO®MAZIZ 


By R. E. SMITH 


HUCYDIDES in the first book of his history, before enumerating 

the different aitio: which were the prelude to the outbreak of 
hostilities, says: ‘but the true reason (4AnSeot&TH TrEdqacis),! though it 
was never mentioned, was Sparta’s fear of Athens’ growth to power.”2 
The statement is repeated in other parts of this book,3 and we must 
assume that when it was written it represented Thucydides’ considered 
judgement. These passages belong to the latest stratum of his work, 
and date from the time when he had formed a unified conception of what 
had previously seemed to him isolated events, namely the Archidamian 
War, the Sicilian Expedition, and the Decelean War. As he looked back 
after 404 they seemed parts of a whole, a Peloponnesian War, and what 
gave them unity was a single purpose behind them, the Spartan deter- 
mination to remove from Greece the dangerous power of Athens, which 
she regarded as a threat to her own security. Judgements as to causes 
when the results are complete may in human affairs be as dangerous as 
illuminating, since reason insists on arranging things according to a 
pattern; it is our duty therefore to inquire whether Thucydides’ inter- 
pretation corresponds with the facts, whether the unity which he has 
given to these three events is real or imaginary. 

The important aitiat which led finally to the declaration of wart were 
the sea battle of Sybota, in which Athens helped Corcyra against her 
mother-city, Corinth; the incident of Potidaea, also a colony of Corinth, 
from which the Corinthian magistrates were excluded, the tribute — 
raised, and finally the city besieged; the Megarian decrees, by which 
Megara was forbidden to trade with any city in the Athenian Empire; 
and some dimly formulated complaints of Aegina, which was an un- 
willing member of the Athenian Empire. In the meetings of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Confederacy, which met to discuss these grievances and 
decide on fitting action, the delegate most anxious for the League to 
proceed to extreme lengths was the Corinthian;5 the Spartans are 
portrayed as reluctantly forced to pursue a course for which they had no 
stomach. This picture corresponds to the reality; Spartan policy was 
concerned to maintain hegemony in the Peloponnese and prevent the 
growth of a powerful land empire in northern Greece. When Athens 


I tpdpacis is a medical term, meaning ‘exciting cause’, taken over by Thucy- 
dides. Cf. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of History, p. 17. 
* i. 23.6. eg. 1.33. 3; 4 1.24 ff. Gis 
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under Pericles had tried to build such an empire, she had been confron- 
ted by Spartan hostility, and after maintaining a precarious hegemony 
for ten years (457-47) had been forced at the Thirty Years Peace to 
abandon it. Pericles learnt his lesson; the destiny of Athens lay not on 
land but on the sea; with her fleet none could vie, and this mastery of 
the seas protected and encouraged her far-flung enterprises ; she became 
the leading commercial city of the Greek world. With this division of 
authority Sparta was well content; tradition and the structure of her 
society alike discouraged overseas ambitions; she had no ships, and did 
not need them; her incomparable army could march on foot wherever 
Spartan interests might be found; Athenian sea power and prosperity 
did not trouble her. 

But if Sparta found no quarrel with Athens, others did. Corinth and 
Megara were both commercial cities, and both were feeling the effects 
of Athenian predominance ; for their trade was slowly being filched. Nor 
did it seem the Athenian advance could be halted by other means than 
war. Megara’s future was black; either she must give in completely to 
Athens, or face utter ruin, unless she could persuade Sparta to destroy 
the Athenian power. And this ban imposed by Pericles made clear to 
all how much these cities depended on the goodwill of Athens; next 
time the blow might be directed at another victim. It was a challenge 
which no commercial city could refuse to accept; to do so would play 
into Athenian hands. 

These two cities had every reason to encourage the Peloponnesian 
League to smash the tyranny of Athens. And Sparta could not afford 
to ignore their lamentations ; they were strong and they were desperate; 
if Sparta would not help them, perhaps Argos would. Argos had always 
been a source of worry for Sparta, the one Peloponnesian city 
who might hope to rival her. For centuries there had been wars for 
hegemony, and though Sparta had won, Argos nursed her ambition and 
her yearning for revenge; she was now almost recovered from her last 
defeat; if Corinth turned to her, perhaps she would help, and if she 
helped, the leadership of the League would pass from Sparta to her 
rival. For Sparta the situation was difficult; either she must embark 
upon a war for which she had no liking, or she must risk the rise of 
Argos. But that rise would challenge her own hegemony in the Pelo- 
ponnese, and in face of such a challenge no Spartan could hesitate; she 
must forestall the threat by declaring on Athens the war which her 
allies wanted.! 


1 Pericles may have calculated that Sparta would never proceed to extreme 
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Pericles’ strategy we know from Thucydides i. 143. 3 ff. was to with- 
draw within the long walls and, surrendering Attica, make Athens and 
the Peiraeus as near an island as possible, to attempt no enterprise on 
land, and retaliate for damage done to them on land by harrying the 
enemy’s coasts from the sea; their Empire and their fleet assured them 
money and food. If Athens pursued this policy, then Sparta could do 
her no great ill; and since Athens would not attempt to engage the 
Peloponnesian army, it must end in a tactical stalemate; but a tactical 
stalemate was a strategic victory for Athens. She would have shown 
that none could wrest from her her Empire; in her sphere she was 
invincible. And with every year that passed of such a war, Sparta must 
grow more reluctant to go farther; from it she could make no gains, 
and she might lose much. She would be convinced that Spartan and 
Athenian interests nowhere clashed; in fact they had no point of contact 
except through Corinth; Pericles might expect the Spartans to be ready 
for peace when the time came. 

Unfortunately for Athens, Pericles died in 429, and with him died 
all hopes of undisputed command in Athens. No man could hope to 
exercise his influence; men rose and fell according to the popular whim 
and their immediate success. ‘Two men were outstanding in this time, 
Nicias and Cleon. Nicias attempted to continue the Periclean strategy, 
but Fabian tactics tend to be unpopular, and he could not rely on 
continued support when he had little to show for his work. Cleon has 
suffered at Thucydides’ hands, but the reason for Thucydides’ hatred is 
instructive. Cleon was a demagogue representing a class of people to 
whom the Empire was a profitable concern, and, they reasoned, increased 
Empire means increased profits. He had probably tried to oppose 
Pericles, but had made no headway; now, however, his influence grew 
great; with him the two mainstays of Pericles’ policy, not to seek any 
increase of Empire during the war and not to involve Athens in land 
campaigns in Greece, were sacrificed to an attempted expansion in the 
West and a projected resurrection of the Athenian land empire. To 
Thucydides Pericles was the ideal Athenian statesman ; other men were 
measured by his standard. For that reason Nicias is kindly—overkindly 
—handled, and Cleon stands for all the worst in Athenian politics. 
Under his inspiration Pericles’ western policy! was transmuted to a plan 
for conquering Sicily; to feed the desires of the populace he put into 
effect Demosthenes’ scheme for subjugating Boeotia, the end of which 
lengths, that having tried all that bluff could accomplish, she would cave in, 


since her interests were not threatened. In that case he miscalculated. 
! For Pericles’ relations with the West, cf. C.A.H. v, pp. 162-3. 
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was Delium. Against this pious, unimaginative Nicias was ineffective ; 
not till the Athenian arms had met disaster could he regain real influence. 
Cleon, therefore, by his strategy, changed the whole aspect of the war; 
no longer was it a war to show that Athens was secure in her possessions, 
but a war of aggrandizement, and more, of aggrandizement in Greece 
itself. 

Sparta, an unwilling participant, had since 425 more than once! tried 
to open peace negotiations, anxious only to recover her prisoners (from 
Pylos) and be rid of commitments which led no one knew where.? 
But success made Cleon more aggressive; after Pylos Pericles would 
have come to terms with Sparta; Cleon simply wanted more. Luckily 
for Sparta the hour produced the man, Brasidas, that most unnatural 
Spartan; with a speed which left Athens helpless he struck at her 
Achilles heel, the cities of Chalcidice, the one part of the empire 
to which a Spartan army could march, where long-rooted discontent 
waited only for its opportunity. Cleon’s folly made the opportunity ; 
her army defeated at Delium, Athens could put no obstacle to Brasidas’ 
march; but for that rash enterprise they might have barred his passage ; 
but for Cleon theré might have been no chance for Brasidas. Strong 
measures had to be taken now; finally, hoping to restore a waning 
popularity, Cleon himself took command of the army that was sent. 
Before Amphipolis both Brasidas and Cleon fell. The way was now 
open to peace. 

Now that these two were gone, Sparta and Athens were as they had 
been before; Nicias stood for the Periclean strategy, which harboured 
no designs against Sparta, so long as Sparta did not interfere in his 
sphere; Sparta was now led by men whose policy was Peloponnesian ;3 
assured that Athens would not build a land empire, that her present 
rulers never favoured such a scheme, she had no desire to tamper 
further with things Athenian; all that Brasidas had done she would 
gladly undo. A peace was made, from which Athens emerged the winner; 
she lost nothing of consequence, and her empire was recognized as a 
fact. Sparta undertook to hand back the Chalcidian cities which 
Brasidas’ boldness had wrested from her; in return she recovered her 


1 iv. 15 ff.; 41. 3-4; 117-19 (with the approval of the moderates in Athens). 

2 The readiness with which the Spartans handed over their fleet, 16.1, is an 
indication how little concerned they were to challenge Athenian naval supre- 
macy. 

3 Though it is interesting to note that there was growing in Sparta a body of 
opinion which was in favour of energetic action against Athens, and that party 
grows in strength with Spartan successes; as at Athens, so at Sparta the war 
gave birth to new ambitions. 
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precious prisoners, and could withdraw to that Peloponnesian insularity 
which she had only with reluctance forsaken. Her allies, Corinth, 
Megara, and Thebes, had no reason to applaud the peace; for Corinth 
Sparta did nothing; the situation in western Greece was studiously 
ignored; Athens, confirmed in her sea power, would continue to steal 
her trade, and could now be more dictatorial. Thebes was required to 
hand back the port of Panactum and Megara’s port, Nisaea, was left in 
Athenian hands. When these allies began to worry Sparta, she turned 
to Athens and concluded privately with her a Fifty Years Alliance of 
mutual assistance, thus showing whom she thought her friend. 
Sparta’s prestige was low owing to the betrayal of her allies, and with 
Argos rallying a league of malcontents, her embarrassment increased. 
Unable to carry out certain conditions of the Peace, she was driven to 
an alliance with Thebes, contrary to her agreement with Athens; but 
Athens would not restore Pylos until Panactum was hers once more, 
and only Thebes could give it. But when Thebes razed Panactum before 
handing it over, relations between Sparta and Athens became only 
worse. Nicias would have closed his eyes to Spartan failings, in an 
attempt to avoid unnecessary friction; Athenian prestige stood so much 
higher than Spartan at this time, that magnanimity might be a good 
investment. But Alcibiades and the imperialists began complaining 
about Sparta and Athens’ rash restoration of the prisoners; dissatisfied 
with the results of the war, since the Empire had not been increased, 
they hoped that here was a chance to remedy the defect ; Sparta’s allies 
had lost faith in her, Sparta herself had no desire to roam outside 
the Peloponnese; a forward policy was needed. Thus argued the 
imperialists, and began intrigues with Argos, who thought the day of 
her resurgence come at last. The details of this Argive policy do not 
concern us; what does, is the imperialist spirit of which it was sympto- 
matic, and the dangerous direction which it was taking. Athens was to 
become a power in the Peloponnese, and Sparta a second-rate power 
even in her own sphere. The edifice collapsed at Mantinea, from which 
Sparta emerged triumphant, the reputation of her armies re-established, 
her position in the Peloponnese confirmed, and the bogy of Argos laid 
low. Yet one thing was clear: the imperialist party at Athens made a real 
peace settlement impossible; it would take little to persuade Sparta of 
evil Athenian intentions against herself, and once persuaded, she would 
hit hard; a repetition of the last two years could not be countenanced. 
Athens had now brought difficulties upon herself; her prestige, which 
had stood so high three years ago, was almost at ground-level; and 
loss of prestige spelt danger within the Empire; something must be 
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done to warn the allies not to think their mistress dead or dying. Nicias 
made a pass at recovering the towns in Thrace, but accomplished 
nothing; Melos was cruelly subdued, a warning to others not to hope 
for help from Sparta. But something more positive was needed. Both 
Alcibiades and Nicias had been criticized as a result of Mantinea; 
Alcibiades for having advocated the disastrous policy, Nicias for not 
having opposed it strongly enough. Nicias was still opposed to war with 
Sparta, but he believed strongly in the maintenance of the Empire—still 
the Periclean ideal. He had hoped that Sparta’s humiliation would end 
their rivalry in Greece, and that Sparta might look to Athens for help 
and friendship, as she had already done in 421. The Argive policy had 
destroyed all such hopes, and now the interests of the Empire must be 
consulted. The scheme for the conquest of Sicily had been in men’s 
minds since Cleon’s first adventures ; since then constant discussion had 
increased men’s ambitious hopes and with every discussion it seemed 
easier to add it to their Empire; and what an addition! To both Alcibi- 
ades and Nicias this plan offered a way of escape from a difficult position ; 
the very mention would win popularity and be an anodyne to the wound 
of Mantinea; success would bring a glorious extension of Empire, 
destined to give incomparable prestige. Further, a western expedition 
would involve no war with Sparta. The timely appeal of Segesta would 
give them their foothold, and once there they could do as much as they 
wanted. Gladly, therefore, did they accept the appeal and make their 
vast preparations.! 


' The suggestion that Nicias too encouraged the Sicilian Expedition was 
first made by Momigliano, in Rivista di Filologia, 1929, pp. 371 ff., and elabor- 
ated by the eminent historian, De Sanctis, on pp. 433 ff. of the same journal, 
and maintained in his Storia dei Greci, ii, 1939, pp. 307-8. This interpretation 
resolves for me a difficulty which I used always to feel and never had the courage 
to elucidate until I first read De Sanctis’s article; namely the fact that although 
Nicias is portrayed in the conference of the generals as advocating a limited 
plan, confined strictly to helping Segesta and then withdrawing, yet, when 
Alcibiades is recalled, Nicias, who was then the undisputed leader, proceeds to 
put Alcibiades’ plan into effect, although at that time they were not committed 
to anything. He could quite easily at that stage have helped Segesta and then 
gone home. The fact that he carried on with Alcibiades’ plan shows that he 
approved of it and was no less responsible for it than Alcibiades. De Sanctis 
has pointed out that in other places Thucydides has not given the full facts, but 
selected some part of them as artistically significant; in bk. i there must have 
been other meetings of the Assembly before the one in which Pericles makes his 
important speech i. 140; likewise all the speeches for and against the Sicilian 
Expedition (vi. 8 ff.) are inserted in the second meeting. And in both cases the 
result is to lessen Pericles’ and Nicias’ responsibilities. I suggest that the 
conference of generals falls into the same category; that they conferred is 
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We must notice how this great enterprise affected Sparta’s attitude. 
The spirit of aggressive imperialism might seem to have died with Cleon. 
In fact it had not, it had found a more eloquent proponent in Alcibiades, 
and the success of the first war—from this point of view, negative— 
encouraged men to hope that greater ambitions would meet with equal 
success. The Argive policy of Alcibiades had been popular till it failed, 
and the temper of the people was well known to Sparta. So long as the 
spirit of imperialism flourished, Sparta could not be safe. Every venture 
must be viewed as a possible threat to her; and she would be suspicious 
now. Athens then committed her greatest fault, in removing Alcibiades 
from the command. The fault lay not in depriving the expedition 
of its most brilliant commander; Nicias was adequate to the task, and 
almost succeeded in his object,! nor was it in leaving one man’s policy 
to be carried out by another; as I have said, in spite of Thucydides’ 
loyal protestations, the minds of Nicias and Alcibiades worked as one 
on this question. But they drove Alcibiades to Sparta. There he had a 
fertile soil for his poison seeds. Easily he convinced their suspicious 
minds that Athens was subduing Sicily as a preliminary to attacking the 
Peloponnese; with all hope of help cut off from the West, and Athens’ 
strength that much increased, Sparta would have a troubled time. 
Envoys from Syracuse, delegates from Corinth conjured up the same 
spectre; this was not Athens’ ‘last territorial demand’; Sparta’s day 
would come; better avert the danger and fight now. Why should sus- 
picious Spartans mistrust them? When the arch-imperialist, the soul 
of the Argive policy, himself revealed these schemes, why should they not 
believe him? Sparta took fright, sent Gylippus, and fortified Decelea ; 
the war had broken out again, to end with Athens’ fall. 

Sparta had now joined war in self-defence; thoroughly frightened of 
Athenian arms, she saw no safety but in Athenian defeat. And once 
convinced of this, she spared no effort to remove the danger; satisfied 
that she needed a fleet, she came to terms with Persia, surrendered 
Greek interests in Asia Minor to win support and money. With the 
combination of Lysander and Cyrus there was small chance of accom- 
modation ; for Lysander had imperialist dreams himself,? and Cyrus had 
great hopes in Asia Minor; both were determined to destroy Athens, 


obvious ; but they had a clearer idea of their intentions than this meeting implies. 
It is another device, artistically sound if one is not giving every fact and detail, 
but adapted here again to emphasize Nicias’ innocence. 

! Untd the arrival of Gylippus Syracuse’s days seemed numbered. 

2 'The embodiment of that spirit whose birth we noticed at the Peace of 
Nicias, p. 168, n. 3. 
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and at Aegospotami they succeeded. Of this second war we may truly 
say the GAnSeotaTn tpdogpacis was Spartan fear of Athenian power, and 
Thucydides looking back after 404, seeing Sparta had betrayed even 
Greeks to win support, feeling she need not have intervened in Sicily, all 
that he saw convinced him of Sparta’s aim. It was easy then to include 
the Archidamian War, to think that Sparta had determined in 432 on 
Athens’ destruction, as she had in 412. It is fallaciously simple to 
interpret the beginning from the end, and dangerous ;! it seems to have 
led Thucydides astray and given a false unity to his work. 

Once this essential difference between the Archidamian and the 
Decelean Wars is admitted, how does this affect our judgement on 
Thucydides’ History? Is he making a unity out of disparate parts? 
Is it not at the best arbitrary, at the worst faulty judgement? It has 
been said that the Peloponnesian War is the figment of Thucydides’ 
mind; the fighting that broke out in 432 was merely a recrudescence of 
the struggle which had been going on at intervals since the Persian Wars, 
and which had known only an uneasy quiet since 446; the so-called 
Peloponnesian War is merely the last stage of this bickering, which 
ended by the complete defeat of one of the contestants; and once the 
strength was recovered, the struggle was renewed, until greater powers 
overwhelmed them. What right, then, has Thucydides to bind together 
these three episodes and call them a war? Might we not say that he has 
shown a lack of comprehension? 

At the outset we must remember that Thucydides did not ignore the 
earlier hostility between Sparta and Athens; he deliberately inserted the 
history of the Pentecontaetia to serve as an explanation of the position in 
432, and the insertion was made at the last, when he had decided that 
the two wars could not be separated, but must be looked upon as the 
culmination of the events of the past fifty years. We have seen that 
Sparta’s fear of Athens is the unifying idea which binds these two wars 
together in his History; we must reject a unity based on such an idea; 
but, none the less, we would not admit that we have destroyed the 
artistic unity of the work, and that we feel it to be two separate pieces, 
clumsily glued together. Unity there is, and wherein does it lie? It lies, 
I think, where Thucydides in his inmost heart felt it lay, in the opposing 
personalities of Pericles and Cleon, and the policies for which they stood. 
If the Periclean war aims and policy had been kept steadfastly in mind, 
the Peace of Nicias would have inaugurated an era of power and pros- 
perity for Athens. ‘Thucydides saw that clearly, but the Periclean policy 


! The similar interpretation of British intentions by Germans after the Great 
War is analogous. 
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was forgotten in the ambitious imperialism of Cleon and his successors ; 
it was Cleon that first embarked on rash ventures, which had they 
succeeded brought honour only to those responsible, and, if they failed, 
involved the very safety of the State! When Cleon died, Pericles spoke 
through Nicias, and the peace was signed. But that restless spirit 
of aggrandizement lived on in Alcibiades and his followers; once en- 
gendered it needed more than Nicias to lay it low; it was born in the 
Archidamian War, and it lived to destroy the peace of Nicias, en- 
couraging that Argive policy which set Athens on the road to destruction, 
and even after Arginusae still hoping for some great success, urging 
through Cleophon that peace should be rejected. 

Thucydides knew that Pericles had in fact brought on the war, which, 
had he chosen, could have been avoided. He approved, because it 
could and should have prospered; there would be no wild scheme of 
conquest; it was unnecessary with mastery of the sea. So long as 
Pericles lived he could keep in check any ill-timed clamour for vigorous 
action and vast campaigns; but he had not foreseen his death, and once 
the war was launched his guiding hand was removed. In later years men 
must have criticized him for provoking the war. Thucydides tries to 
minimize the part of Pericles and make it appear as though the war were 
forced on him; the importance of the Megarian Decrees is not to be 
inferred from his account,? and Pericles is made to show the Assembly 
the inevitability of war;3 hence the emphasis on the dAnQeotath 
tmpogpacis; Sparta feared and hated Athens; Pericles evolved a strategy 
whereby Athens might overcome her enemy. Hence, too, the forthright 
statement when he writes his appreciation of Pericles ;+ his policy was 
sound and would have been successful; the demagogues who followed 
were responsible for the ruin. Thucydides is defending the memory 
of a great statesman from the attacks of those who must find a scape- 
goat for their failures. 

The opposition between the two policies lives on in Nicias and 
Alcibiades, and gives that unity to the work which even to Thucydides 
was the true one. Nicias tried to pursue the Periclean policy both during 
the war and in the uneasy years of peace which followed; while Alcibi- 
ades encouraged the dangerous ideas of Cleon. The history from 421 
grew out of the Archidamian War; one cannot truly understand the 
Sicilian Expedition without full knowledge of the Archidamian War; 
nor is the whole story of the effects of that war to be told without an 
account of the expedition, which was its necessary consequence. And 

ii. 65. 7. Cf. i. 140. 3 ££. 
14. i. 2. ii. 65. 6 fff. 
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again Thucydides, who knows and can appreciate the truth of Nicias, 
puts things in perspective for us. Nicias supported the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion ; but he gave his support to avoid a war with Sparta, and to establish 
Athenian prestige. But for the stupidities of Alcibiades, Nicias would 
not have had to seek these desperate means; the fault lies not with Nicias 
but with Alcibiades. Yet who would see that, if he coldly told the story ? 
Thucydides must adjust the focus, which he does by portraying Nicias 
as opposed to the expedition, but swept fatally along by a popular 
enthusiasm evoked by Alcibiades. Alcibiades was the man to blame, and 
he must take the responsibility and just as he defended Pericles against 
the charge of bringing on the war, so he defends Pericles’ successor 
against the calumniation of future generations, who would otherwise 
have seen in him the evil genius of Athens. 

The defence of Pericles has certainly coloured Thucydides’ views of 
the beginning of the war ; admiring him as he did, he must have felt that 
Pericles would never without necessity have involved Athens in a war; 
it must have been, he thought, because he had no choice; to find fault 
with him because they lost was spiteful and untrue.! Rather should they 
admire him for having devised a scheme by which Athens could sur- 
mount this threat of Sparta. Yet, seeing clearly that it was the emergence 
of the Cleon spirit which proved the curse of Athens, he has made that 
the unifying bond of his work; that gives it unity as a work of art, not 
the dAnScotatn tredgacis. And he was right to include these three wars 
and no more within this scope, and to form a single history out of them; 
had he made the war of 457-47 an integral part of his history he would 
have sunk to the level of a chronicler. The Cleon spirit was something 
new in Athens, which would not have come to birth in time of peace; it 
had nothing in common with the youthful exuberance of earlier decades, 
when Athens was finding her limitations and capacities; this was greed, 
which encouraged a cynical opportunism in its satisfaction, respecting 
others as little as do Callicles and Thrasymachus in Plato. Whether 
Thucydides was conscious of what he had done we cannot certainly 
say ; he was sincere and honest, but he had a divided loyalty, to defend 
Pericles, and to write the history according to his own high standards. 
He was probably sincere in his feeling of Sparta’s malignant intentions 
in 432; it grew necessarily out of his faith in Pericles, when considered 
after 404; in his mind the conviction of Pericles’ innocence and Cleon’s 
guilt would have blended to produce the story which we have. And in 

! Thucydides’ insistence on the inevitability of the war is proof enough, if 


proof was needed, that Pericles was criticized for having involved Athens in a 
war which ended so disastrously. Modern analogies are painful but obvious. 
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the same way as he mused on the disaster in Sicily, he saw ever 
more clearly that the real guilt lay with Alcibiades; until he almost 
doubted Nicias’ complicity, and when he came to write its story, trying 
to be honest yet not daring to be frank, he at last convinced himself 
that Nicias had never been in favour of the scheme. There is nothing 
blameworthy in this; we have all at some time done the same, with less 
excuse; and it is a tribute to his essential honesty that we can correct 
him from his own history, and still be convinced that he is right; that 
Pericles and Nicias were not the cause of Athens’ downfall, but the 
Athenians themselves. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON DOGS IN ANCIENT 
WARFARE 


By G. B. A. FLETCHER 


EADERS of Professor E. S. Forster’s paper in Greece 
and Rome, x, 1941, pp. 114-17, may be interested in some 
of the passages which he does not quote or mention. He refers 
to Aelian, Varia Historia, xiv. 46, but not to Pollux, v. 47, who 
speaks of Paeonians as well as Magnesians: Mayvntas piv Tous 
étti tpégetv paci KUvas TroAgu@ ToloUTO! 2’ 
Foav Kai Maiooww of Kuves. We hear of a Paeonian and 
a Perinthian dog in Herodotus, v. 1 pouvopaxin tpipacin & 
Kal yap avApa Kai it~ ouvE- 
kai Kuva Kuvi. 

Aelian, De Natura Animalium, vii. 38, says ‘Ypxavois Kai 
Méyvnow oi KUves cuveotpatevovto, Kai Av Kal ToUTO 
avtois Kai émixoupikév. Valerius Flaccus, vi. 107-113, 
tells us of the 

Caspiadae, quis turba canum non segnius acres 

exsilit ad lituos pugnasque capessit eriles. 

inde etiam par mortis honos, tumulisque recepti 

inter auos positusque uirum; iam pectora ferro 

terribilesque innexa iubas ruit agmine nigro 

latratuque cohors, quanto sonat horrida Ditis 

ianua uel superas Hecates comitatus in auras. 
A. Heeren, De Chorographia a Valerio Flacco adhibita (G6ttin- 
gen, 1909), pp. 33-5, Suggests that the Hyrcani and Caspians 
have been confused, but that Valerius may be followed at 
least in his belief that the Caspians used dogs in warfare. 

Zonaras, viii. 18, relates how in 231 B.c. Marcus Pomponius 
ZapAdvas Epepe, Kal pabcov Tous TrAciovas és VAWAN Kai 
Avoefevpeta kaTaAuvtas and not being able to find them, 
& Tis epivas and with their help discovered 
the trail of both men and cattle and TroAA& écretépeTo. 

British, as well as other, dogs were used in ancient warfare. 
Strabo, iv. 5. 2. 200, includes among the exports of Britain 
evipueis TIpds TAS KUVTyecias and adds KeAToi 2é Kai trpds ToUs 
Kal ToUToIs Kal Tois 
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JOHN MILTON’S COPY OF EURIPIDES 


By J. T. CHRISTIE 


In two volumes quarto, P. Stephanus, 1602, with a Latin translation 
by Canter, with select notes taken from Canter, Brodaeus, and others, 
together with the Scholia edited by the Archbishop of Malvasia. Milton’s 
name ‘Jo. Milton 1634’ on the title-page. 


ILTON was obviously well versed, by the standards of 

his time, in the Greek Tragedians, but more in Euripides 
than in the other two. “Sad Electra’s poet’ in Sonnet 8 refers 
to Euripides, not Sophocles. 

He quotes the Medea in the preface to Tetrachordon, and 
the Supplices in the preface to Areopagitica, which provides a 
later reference also to Euripides’ misogyny. The allusion to 
Alcestis in Sonnet 23 is well known. In Comus (written in 
the year in which Milton bought this copy of Euripides) there 
are several Euripidean allusions (cp. Comus 297 with J.T. 
264 foll.): Hippolytus 616 ff. is the obvious model for Paradise 
Lost, x. 888 ff., and the parallels to Greek Tragedy throughout 
Samson Agonistes need no pointing out. 

Marginalia. Written in a small round hand in terse Latin. 
As a whole, they are more important for the light they throw 
on Milton than on Euripides. This is worth emphasizing, 
because Joshua Barnes in his edition of Euripides seems to 
exaggerate the merits of Milton as a scholar and to imply that 
he did more for the text of Euripides than he really did. And 
in the Museum Criticum (Cambridge, 1826) an article appeared 
enumerating Milton’s emendations and suggesting that even 
Barnes had not done justice to them. 

Marginal notes appear frequently, but the majority are 
either references to the commentary at the end of vol. ii or 
corrections of misprints, which are numerous. 

Those that remain fall into four classes: 


(1) suggested emendations; 

(2) explanatory notes; 

(3) references to parallel passages ; 
(4) marked passages. 
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36 JOHN MILTON’S COPY OF EURIPIDES 


As to (4), it is not proved of course that the passages were 
marked by Milton, but there is no sign of any other hand in 
the margins of the book except for a few pencil marks, and 
the passages are, as will be seen, just such as we might expect 
Milton to have noted. 


1. Emendations. 'The best appear to be 


Medea 1201 for papydKois; is found 
in other manuscripts and generally received. 
Hippolytus 998 for This read- 
ing is not that of any manuscript, but is found in 
the scholia. Milton, however, translates émoayyéAAcw 
xax& by ‘inhonesta petere’, which is surely wrong. 
I.A. 1151. Milton writes ‘tpocovAicas fortasse’. Scaliger 
had suggested this already, and Milton’s familiarity with 
Scaliger as a scholar is proved by several references to 
him, but he may not have known this suggestion, and in 
any case he does not continue with Scaliger’s TéAc. 

Bacchae 188 for jAéwv. This is generally accepted. 

Ion 1136 &xtivos, which seems reasonable. 

But against these suggestions it is possible to put a larger 

number of worthless or indifferent ones; e.g. 

Hecuba 265 for Tpoopéyiov is not 
a classical word and is unmetrical here. 

Medea 1285 for 

Andromache 6. Milton corrects the idiomatic superlative 
AvotuxeotaéTn to the comparative which he gives as 

Ion 521 «i quysis! 

and there are many others which show Milton’s ignorance of 
the Iambic metre. 


2. Explanatory notes. 

Hippolytus 329. Milton sees and comments on the difficulty 
of 6Af but does not anticipate Musgrave by reading 
éacis. Rather he would translate 6Ai as though it were 
active! 

Heraclidae 320 and 821. Two notes, too long for transcrip- 
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tion here, one on the meaning of the text, and the second 
on the practice of human sacrifice. 


3. In a few places Milton cites parallel passages. The 
authors referred to are not, as will be seen, the most obvious 
ones: and he ignores parallels in Euripides himself and the 
other two tragedians. For example: 
Hecuba 283 reference to Phocylides. 
Ibid. 864 reference to Aristotle, Rhetoric and to Lycophron 
(Milton’s copy of Lycophron is extant). 

Phoenissae 527 reference to Cicero, De Officiis. 

I.A. 7 reference to Scaliger’s Manilius. (Both here and at 
Rhesus 526 Milton shows a special interest in astronomy.) 

I.T. 422. The sons of Phineus: reference to Apollodorus 
and Ap. Rhodius, not to the well-known passage in 
Sophocles, Antigone. 

Troades 25 reference to Macrobius. 


4. Among others Milton has marked the following passages 
in the margin: 

Orestes 602-6 the evils of marriage. 

Supplices 440 ff. praise of democracy. 
But the play most frequently marked is the Hippolytus. 
Several of the bitter passages on women are marked with a 
heavy line and an asterisk at either end; e.g. 

627 The practice of giving dowries to daughters shows how 

ready fathers are to get rid of them. 

644 Women should be shut up with dumb beasts. 
It seems that Milton had a special sympathy with Hippolytus 
in his bitterness against women. 
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READING THE CLASSICS 


[It is thought that the following extracts from a letter of Dr. John 
Burnet to an ex-pupil may be of general interest.] 


OU would do well to make a special thing of Homer. 

Read it in large lumps and get up Monro’s ‘Homeric 
Grammar’ afterwards. I have been reading the Odyssey at 
the rate of four books a day since I came here. It is the 
only secret. It is so much easier to pick up the theories of 
modern scholars, so far as they are worth picking up, when 
you have a large first-hand acquaintance with the actual litera- 
ture. That is the primary fact we have to deal with, and all 
the rest is ‘trimmings’. I never knew what scholarship meant 
till one lucky summer when I was inspired to read Plato from 
cover to cover. 

When I was a student at Edinburgh, I read right through 
Euripides with a fellow-student. Its gets wonderfully easy 
after a play or two. 

I am grateful for your kind remarks about my teaching. I 
believe that I have a kind of gospel to preach about the right 
way of teaching Greek, but the problem is only partially solved 
yet. The ideal is very wide private reading on the part of the 
student and very minute interpretation in class on the part of 
the teacher. When I first came to St. Andrews it was hard to 
persuade anyone to read anything outside the class work, but 
I have noted a decided improvement of late. My idea in 
introducing weekly ‘unseens’ this year is to encourage that. 
But I shan’t be satisfied till I get people to read Greek litera- 
ture as if it were modern literature. I have myself read all 
Classical Greek literature in this way—it can be done in a 
year—and it makes me surer of my ground than anything else 
could do. I try not to let a day pass without reading the 
equivalent in quantity of a book of Homer, and I generally 
read a speech of Cicero’s too, so as not to forget my Latin. 
The two together take under two hours of my time, and they 
are the most usefully spent hours of the day. Of course there 
are some writers, e.g. Pindar and Aeschylus, who can’t be 
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managed in this way till you have been through them minutely, 
but most Greek writers are easy enough. 

I have written more than I meant, but I am more ambitious 
that my pupils should do well than for anything else. I hope 
to see you get a fellowship, and I know I am putting you on 
the right track for that. If anyone had told me twenty years 


ago what I am telling you now, I should have made more of 
my existence. 


GREEK CROSSWORD SOLUTION 
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ACROSS. 1. Locksley Hall—‘Better fifty years of Europe than a paptle of ea 
16. dp()Sudv, 17. Anag. uwpds Kal, 18 & 4. Aesch. Ag. 408. 19. Il. xi. 88. dds + 
i’, 21. Eur. Andr. 116 (masc.). 25. Hdt. iv. 155. 26. Anag. Bidvop _. 30. Plato, Phdr. 234e. 
33. Inverted pail. 36. ‘Rare’ in case expressing Instrument (dative). 38. A simple pair. 39. Hdt. iii. 
32. Cambyses. 40. Hdt. 1. 82, Spartans and Argives at Thyrea. 41. Anag. xovicesiudra, 46. Il. 
li. 765. 47. Eur. Herac. 6 647. 48. BévO-ea, 49. yw@H ceavr(dv), 50. Anag. drovia, 51. Celery, Od. 
v.72. 52. Rev. doov, 53 & 7. Plato, Rep. 327c. 54. Ar. Eg. 840 (fut.). 


15. Plato, Theaet. 


DOWN. 1. Figure, quoted by L. & S. from Demetrius on Style. 2. émw—did, 

(sing.). 5 & 6. A circle at Elis, or (with rough breathing) the ecliptic. 8-10. Aor. Mad. 

mood used in ‘remote’ conditional clauses. 9. Dough rolled for pastry 
SovAns dra vwOpin Herod. 4. 53. 12. 13. Od. xi. 384. huc. 22 Hat. 
i. 211. 23. Genitive feminine. 24. Bad throw at dice. 27. A oamene of the ay (dual). (M. Ant. 
i. 5). 29. Dative expressing further object. 31. Ionic Opt. (mood of indefinite frequency) of dda:podpat; 
anag. of of madpor. 32. Looks both ways. 33. Epithet of Apollo in alphabetical poem—words b: 

with nu. A.P. ix. 525. 34. Il. 1 399. 35. 


eginning 
Rev. éa—‘bathing drawers’. 37. i.e. boiled —Od. 5 X. 359. 
42. oBap(és) anag. Bdpos. 43. Tothe Centaur. 44. Dativus Incommodi. 


Ev. 5.17 


Correct solutions from L. E. Eyres, Ampleforth College; and W. A. Jesper, Haxby, York. 


The Editors regret that the list of correct solvers was accidentally omitted from the 
last number. 
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(40) 
TZETZOY 
*EtriAoyos eis OouKvAiAnv. 


els yOpyupay, & OouKxuaian, 
tous Attixous oe TH BiBAico 
doTpaKizeiv Opaxikois ce Tois Spois. 


iotopdv gaivn yap & 
At & 6 ypdvos 
TH OG oKoTeivG kai EvAwAei To Adyou. 


Ey® yap altos Sottep Eyypdpe 
TzéTZNS KaTEIAds Iotopas TroAAds BiBAous 
mrpa€eis Te Traoas Gs autos ypdgeis, 
dotrep kai 

Ttois ols Eypawas Adyois 
ctracdév 

ti yap Tis GAAos THv dviotépav 


Tov Texvikov Adyov yvoel" 
capi pet’ GyKou, TreioTiKév, yAUKUV Gua, 
Kai yopydv, xpr}, Ti) Aé Kai pjKos pépev. 


(Note. These verses are to be found at the end of the Scholia on Thucy- 
dides. They attack the commonly accepted faults of Thucydides’ 
style, obscurity, excessive abbreviation, tortuousness and archaism of 
expression, austerity of thought. Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Mar- 
cellinus in his Life of Thucydides discuss these and some other Thucy- 
didean failings in detail.) 
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(41) 
TZETZES’ FAREWELL TO THUCYDIDES 


Tuucypipes, Athens had served you more fit 
If they’d thrown both yourself and your book in the pit, 
Instead of just banishing you into Thrace. 


An historian’s job’s to recount what took place 
In the passage of time, but you simply daze us 
With wooden constructions and smoke-screen-like phrases. 


For if I, the bold fellow inditing these rhymes, 

I, Tzetzes (who’ve read many books on your times, 

And knew all the matters you try to explain) 

Have found the whole scheme of them lost from my brain 
Thanks to your crooked clauses, you Zeus-stricken dolt, 
You distorted remains of a swift thunderbolt— 

Then what’ll become of one less learned ’s a mystery! 


Now hear the best method of writing a history: 
Be grave and be clear, be persuasive and bland, 
Be fierce when it’s needed, and sometimes expand. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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(42) 
AN EVACUEE’S ESSAY 


Tue bird I am going to write about is the owl. The owl cannot see at 
all in the daytime, and at night it is as blind as a bat. I do not know 
much about the owl, so I will go on to the beast I am going to choose. 
It is the cow. The cow is a mamal, and it is tame. It has six sides, right, 
left, fore, back, and upper and below. At the back it has a tail on which 
hangs a brush. With this it sends the flies away, so that they do not 
fall into the milk. The head is for the purpose of growing horns, and 
so that the mouth can be somewhere. The horns are to butt with. 
The mouth is to moo with. Under the cow hangs the milk. It is arranged 
for milking. When people milk, the milk comes, and there is never any 
end to the supply. How the cow does it I have not yet realized, but it 
makes more and more. The man cow is called an ox, but what it eats it 
eats twice, so that it gets enough. When it is hungry, it moos, and when 
it says nothing, it is because its inside is full up of grass. 


Ta Ae Spvidi, Tis Epéwv, YAQUE, yet’ 
OVAE VUKTOs EwUTIs TUPAOTEpN yiveTau, 
ai vuKtepides. GAA’ ov yap paKpdv Auvards Ex 
ToU Adyou. Tdv dv és poi Bois, 
ZWoTOKov, EEauepésy Ta pev yap AcEick, Ta AE 
G&piotepa, Kai Ta EuTtpdobia, TH Aé StricGia, Et: TH ev TH 
KaTO. AE Tv StrIOPicov OUpPT Exer EK Aé 
TH Tas iva pi és TO STI 
Kal vel, TOUTS ye po! KOU yap dv cin Ta 
Képex, KOU AE TO Ta yap TOU KUpiccEIV 
eivexev, TO AE TOU Aé TH Poi TO ydAa 
Gperyovtov davaPAvzer TO yada dévadv Kobev Exov. 
Kal Stew pév TOUTS of Eyorye OU Koo yéyove. 
AE Gv TOAAOYV TO ydAa, Kai TOUTOU. Tov 
Epoeva olAa Ttavpov KaAgduevov, kai 6 Gv 
At) GAis orteduevov. Treivdv Acivdds Aé 
dv ein, Eyorye Aokéew, TH EvTds Troins 
Travta 
J. B. POYNTON 
The College, Winchester. 
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HOW TO WRITE LATIN VERSES 


Quisquis es, Aonios qui vis superare poetas, 
Artibus in propriis erudiendus eris. 

En, tibi doctor adest: mea si praecepta sequeris, 
Pangere mox poteris non sine laude modos. 

Cura sit imprimis veteres legisse poetas: 
Non nisi qui legit scribere doctus erit. 

Vergilio dignos si vis componere versus, 
Carmina Vergilii fac numerosa legas. 

Si tibi tractanda est lyricae res apta Camenae, 
Dulce tua Flacci carmen in aure sonet. 

Sponte sua venient elegi Nasone madenti: 
Perlege Nasonem: Naso magister erit. 

At non semper eris liber: reddenda Latine 
Carmina nonnunquam sunt aliena tibi. 

Cum tibi dicendum est vates quod dixerit alter, 
Fac sensum recolas: reddere verba cave. 

In mentem veniat primum pars ultima versus, 
Voxque sit in promptu talibus apta locis. 

Sis brevis et simplex. Si vis producere sensum, 
Dicere bis varie saepe licebit idem. 

Dactylus in pretio est, elegos si scribere tentas: 
Artibus assiduis ille petendus erit. 

Est ubi pro Judit scribes bene ludere gaudet : 
Proque cano dices me cecinisse iuvat. 

Pulchra tibi virgo est? eadem pulcherrima fiat: 
Dactylicis faciunt maxima quaeque modis. 

Plurima quae fuerant fas est convertere in unum: 
Unica quae res est multiplicare licet. 

Artibus his usi multi placuere poetae: 
Artibus his usus praemia ferre potes. 

Doctus abi, monitusque tenax incumbe labori: 
Non nisi sudanti dat sua dona deus. 


LATIN CROSSWORD 


is 
7 
20 
3 24 
7 
32 
37 
4S 7 


Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of 
London School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


Across. 1. Goering. 14. The consul’s upset—he’s ploughed—and you stroll about. 15. 
Brief joy and fury mingled in his fall. 16. Continuous appeasement involves sacrificing oneself. 
17. You might have met us together instead, in case of 43. 18. Cry of philosopher when eating 
22. 19 rev. Such a dispatch in B.c. 1 shows that 1 dn.’s methods are not new. 20. It is unknown. 
21. How ason’s tomb sat up to table. 23. Singular epithet of Hercules’ wonderful bags, made 
of caltrops. 24-46 rev. Prodigal daughter’s bad halfpenny in owner’s case. 25 rev. Ship’s 
writers. 28 rev. What they said to a thirsty traveller at Calvi. 30. Biblical ma Hh to be greeted 
with a catcall. 31. Thus in historic mood I stew. 34. When was Epicurus born? 37. Word 
suggesting to Smith minor that the young Horace and his ancestors slept safely together. 38. 
Tide turns about eight times here. 39. When Marsian gave Horace a splitting head. 40. Kind 
of apple. 42. How to eject a man from a farm without arms. 43. Nero had one made to 
measure. 45. Talk of Sid. 47 rev. Lites this dos. 48 (two words). Only counted by Willett. 

Down. 1. Goebbels. 2. Becomes a battleship when sunk by 1 ac. or 1 dn. 3. See 13. 4. 
May be expressed as a necessary accessory to Diocletian’s inexpressibles. 5. How Cicero 

qualified to plead cases. 6 rev. What a mistress was forbidden to touch. 7. Caesar’s appeared 
with the grain crop. 8. Frank declaration of policy for a newly-wed. 9. Hands to be on by 
a courting lover. 10. How Cicero used 13. 11. I have sundered apart Venus and Mars pre- 
sumably. 12. What about transposing two letters in the infinitive? 13 and 3. Musso? Rex ipse 
Latinus? 21 rev. This fish suggests we are sitting on the ice. 22. See 18. 26. Liber’s imperfect 
hearing could be predicated of all ears in his nephew’s absence. 27. Make up. 29. Optimistic 
Ail of 28’s traveller. 32 rev. Haw-haw speaks. 33. bg, Aaa ‘employed. actively without 
3 Ut tu fortunam, sic nos te—feremus. 36 rev. Her old man river was very largely 

oe. 4I. “sgeosg ligations are reversed in the Black Sea. 44. Which way, prithee? 46. See 24. 
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(45) 
ADMONITIONES 


By L. E. EYRES 


(Tempore Belli) 


. Si male velatis lucet scintilla fenestris, 


Disicient merito tela caduca larem. 


. Si quis inexplosum bombum conspexerit errans, 


Admoneat vigiles, neu levet ipse manu. 


. Si pro parte tua vis debellare Borussos, 


Assiduo, civis, verte ligone solum. 


. Ni venient hostes, templi campana silebit: 


Tinnitus hilares pax reparata feret. 


(De Via Ferrea) 


Si tibi per ludum libeat laxare catenam, 
Quingentis nummis stet iocus iste tibi. 


. Si quis, dum vehitur, demissa colla fenestra 


Protrudet, capitis mox erit ille minor. 


. Obicit incautis subitos via ferrea casus: 


Si transire velis, pons iter ille dabit. 


(De Vehiculis) 


. Si nictat viridans lumen, procedere fas est; 


Sin rutilat, coeptum siste, viator, iter. 


. Hic frenare decet celeres, auriga, quadrigas: 


Transverso pecudes pascua calle petunt. 


Tramite qui modico properas, via maior aditur! 
Siste gradum, nisi vis occubuisse neci. 


Curribus illidit currus qui devius errat: 
Cede aliis dextram, laeva sed ipse tene. 


Quisquis desiliet citius dum raeda movetur, 
Irrisus pueris in caput ille cadet. 


Si cupias transire viam, circumspice, ne quod 
Te cisium sternat. Sit tibi cura salus. 


REVIEWS 


Aeschylus and Athens: a Study in the Social Origins of Drama. By GEorGE 
THomson. London: Lawrence and Wishart. Pp. xii+476; with five 
diagrams, five illustrations, and two maps on the end sheets. 


Professor George Thomson, and all who are accustomed to await with keen expectation 
the appearance of new work by him, are to be congratulated on the success and on the 
speed with which his Aeschylus and Athens has been published, in spite of the war, and 
in particular enemy action which destroyed the sheets of the book while it was in the 
press. There are no visible marks of this adventure now. Production, printing, and 
proof-reading are excellent. 

The matter of the book commands attention for many qualities. The ‘social 
origins’ of Greek tragedy have been attracting increased interest lately, and this 
may be the first attempt to work out the problem on a large scale, with the required 
appeal to anthropology. In the general subject of the origins of Greek drama, a kind 
of stalemate had been reached; ‘conservative’ scholarship seemed to have defeated 
‘imaginative’ scholarship, leaving, however, an unpleasant feeling that the last word 
had not been, and yet could not be, said. With courage and a certain intuition for the 
right associations of the facts of cult, Professor Thomson has endeavoured to turn 
diversity into unity, and has given a coherent account which cleverly covers a great 
number of facts, many adduced now for the first time in this connexion. His detailed 
interpretation of some of the extant plays, especially the Agamemnon, and the Electra 
of Sophocles, can be exquisite. Some of his short reconstructions of political and 
_ economic history, for example about the relations between Miltiades and Themistocles, 
are most acute. He is a very good interpreter of Aristotle, whom he trusts with a well- 
reasoned faith. 

The danger is that the book may be judged with prejudice. Some may say that it 
was written with prejudice. Certainly, Professor Thomson writes as a convinced 
Marxist. To many of us the materialistic interpretation of history is suspicious, if only 
because philosophy has so far failed to provide a clear meaning for the noun ‘matter’ 
and still less for the adjectives ‘material’ and ‘materialistic’ in such a context. Many of 
us, also, cannot believe that economic and ‘material’ facts and processes are nearly as 
sufficient, as in this kind of critique they appear, to account for their presumed results. 
At best, we may think, they represent the ‘How?’ rather than the ‘Why?’, and leave us 
with a theory which might or might not have been sound, if only it had not betrayed 
itself by being a theory of ‘Nothing but .. .’. 

Professor Thomson is, of course, entirely and profoundly sincere. His Marxism, 
like the Marxism of most cultured British Marxists, springs from impatience with 
human fallibility, and deep sympathy with human suffering. Whether he will receive 
fair credit is uncertain. Marxists will acclaim the book for both supporting their theory 
and for using it to enlighten history and poetic interpretation. Others will say that 
Marxism has distorted the argument, and prevented the right conclusions from being 
drawn. Such a judgement might find some confirmation. Professor Thomson might 
have done still greater service to scholarship if he had made his Marxism less explicit. 
Indeed, it is possible that if so he might have done greater service to Marxism. 

The argument of the book, if I may be forgiven a very short and inadequate account 
of it, is that human society everywhere develops according to certain universal stages, 
that these stages are determined by economic processes, that they are accompanied 
always by certain relations between the sexes and certain kinds of ritual; and that as 
Greek practice and Greek thought contain much that can be interpreted according to 
this economic scheme of history, it is legitimate to fit Greek drama into the scheme, 
and to argue that the theory is right, since it fits so many facts as they are known or 
inferred to be. 

The method is open to the risks of inductive reasoning, and some of the evidence is 
not quite dependable. The argument starts with the doctrines of the primeval horde, 
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primitive communism, and group marriage, and proceeds to the effects which the 
introduction of private property and the patriarchal family appear to have exercised. 
But in spite of much care expended, these doctrines are not proved, and may be con- 
sidered quite untrue. The proof of group marriage depends on an isolated and illusory 
instance derived from an early anthropologist, and involves the rejection of the views 
of the highest modern authorities, who do in fact deserve their reputation, views that 
are based on a vast amount of information now available. Much work still remains to 
be done on early conditions in Greece, and Professor Thomson could scarcely settle 
these grave questions in only a part of a single volume. Even totemism cannot yet be 
considered certain for Greece, in spite of his clever, original, and attractive arguments 
for it. 

The huge scope of the book made it hard to ensure close reasoning everywhere, and 
fallacies are implicit in some of the necessarily elliptic arguments. The economic 
origin of the Moirai is cleverly advocated; but it is too hard to believe that ‘Know 
yourself’ is a maxim due to economic circumstances. Here, and again and again, a 
contrary spiritual explanation is challenged. The evidence that Pythagoras played a 
certain political part as a moderate democrat, and that his theory of numbers was the 
outcome of economic processes, is not nearly adequate to the conclusions drawn, and 
might better justify others. It cannot be affirmed that mysticism is concerned only 
with the other world and involves despair of this world ; recent work, not cited, strongly 
suggests that at Eleusis both this world and the other world were held in view. Nor can it 
be confidently maintained that teAet# is a special term for ‘completion’ through ‘initiation’, 
without meeting the arguments of Dr. C. Zijderfeld that it is a general term, for any 
kind of rite. It is unsafe to assume that the prize at all tragic competitions was a goat. 
Here and elsewhere the magnificent article on tragoedia by K. Ziegler in Pauly- 
Wissowa might have been used; especially for its now essential distinction between the 
Aristotelian tradition concerning tragic origins, which is the more accurate, and the 
more tendentious Alexandrian tradition familiar in Horace especially, which refers to 
country rites such as d&oxwAiacyés as more closely related to Athenian tragedy than 
they were. 

It would be fair to say that closer reasoning would have been desirable throughout 
the book; but most unfair, on that account, to forget the book’s potential constructive 
value. It is really a preliminary outline of a work of several volumes, and it is most 
fortunate that it should have been published soon instead of postponed indefinitely. 
Criticism will reject some of it; but much of it needs only qualification and completion, 
to consolidate or realize the progress that is made or foreshadowed. 

It is quite possible that Professor Thomson’s new reference of tragic origins to 
‘primitive’ practices comes nearer to the truth than any former attempt. More analysis 
is needed, and more discussion of the research of others; perhaps above all Mr. Theodor 
Gaster’s remarkable discovery at Ras Shamra of a mystery play, half-way between 
magic ritual and drama, which anticipates many features of Greek tragedy about nine 
hundred years before Aeschylus. Professor Thomson does, however, make excellent 
use of a few parallels, some new, for instance an esoteric dramatic tradition among 
North American Indians (a race so like the Greeks in infusing poetry into the crudities 
of world-wide myths), and European plays of the Middle Ages and after. Here, 
strangely, he seems quite unaware of Shakespeare’s intense preoccupation with social 
and political morality. The treatment of Dionysiac cult and Greek mystery religions 
as cognate with the almost universal initiatory rites of tribal societies is exceedingly 
bold, and is scarcely proved. The objections to such a treatment are notorious; but the 
direction may yet turn out to be right. The principle that it is not the name of the god, 
but the nature of the ritual which should command classification, may well be a 
methodological advance; but it must reckon not only with Farnell’s, but also with 
Professor Franz Altheim’s view of the nature of the Greek gods. A very good short 
note, explaining that the distinction between fertility cults and cults of the dead has 
little meaning, is not quite a substitute for a full and sympathetic discussion of Ridge- 
way’s theory, now overdue. Among countless relevant instances in anthropology, one 
or two might have been adduced here; perhaps Frazer’s example from West Africa, of 
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a witch-doctor, a father and ancestor, dismembered and buried in four parts of a field, 
and tended as an ancestral spirit of fertility. Sometimes we seem to be left with a 
theory in which ‘everything turns out to be everything else’. Yet the parallels between, 
on the one hand, Spartan and other Greek ‘initiations’ into manhood, Dionysiac cult, 
and even the Olympic festival, and tribal ceremonies of ‘the Men’s House’, on the other, 
have their significance. Though the diagrams of affinity may be too bold on so 
little evidence, and the whole theory needs much distinction and anhlysis, it is hard 
not to be attracted by many of the arguments, for example, the commentary on Pro- 
fessor F. M. Cornford’s brilliant account of fertility cult at Olympia, and the explana- 
tion of the importance of the ypigos, ‘riddle’, in Greek tradition. The explanation of 
Orphic imagery by reference to the experience of unfortunates in underground mines 
is clever; but here and elsewhere, especially in the treatment of Prometheus, the 
centuries of evolution and enrichment of the myths, reaching back to the most ancient 
east, must be taken into consideration. Prometheus may indeed be in some sense a 
proletarian deity. But that is a minute part of the truth; as the current work of Mr. 
H. G. Mullens, for example, can show. 

Professor Thomson himself raises a cardinal issue of great interest. He blames 
psychologists for trying to adjust the individual to society, instead of society to the 
individual, saying that, if they did that, they would become revolutionaries instead of 
psychologists. Of course, both adjustments are needed, and always have been. It is 
always dangerous to exclude one of two polarized terms, and to think one single theory 
exclusively right. It is true that drama should be seen against a social and political 
background, but the whole of sociology, morals and politics is certainly not comprised 
by economics. The assumption is that God and the soul are illusions, God being a 
projection from social facts, and the soul the invention of Greek philosophers who 
diverged from the ‘materialism’ of the Ionian physicists. But God and the soul are 
matters of almost universal human knowledge, and not peculiar to a section of the 
Greeks. It seems that Freudianism has had too great an influence on the anthropo- 
logical and psychological assumptions; but this whole point of view is surely out of 
date. Freud’s discoveries have been of great value, but not as a complete system, 
explaining everything, including anthropological questions on which anthropological 
opinion is more reliable. But psychology can give inestimable help to individuals, to 
society, and to scholarship; it must, however, be the more universal, more devout 
psychology, which was partly interrupted by Freud’s extreme views—he was once 
associated with Jung—and has partly been developed since their publication. Such a 
psychology recognizes that the mind may well draw symbols from the social and even 
economic facts amid which we live and act; but that the symbols have far deeper 
meanings, as the actions have deeper causes. The Agamemnon is of the dream world 
that spreads far back, and far forward, in time from the conflicts of its own day. Pro- 
fessor Thomson, who recognizes better than most scholars how long tradition endures 
and how great is its force, and also how something new in human development is so 
often in part the revival of something old, recognizes also, in spite of himself, that the 
dream world presses hard on materialism. He notices that the plot of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus unfolds with the precision of a dream; and yet to him it is all a matter of 
economic change, which creates the family, and the tensions within it. 

I think Professor Thomson’s intuitive power is too great to allow him to leave it all 
like this. And I like to take his new book as a remarkable beginning, from which he 
will have to go on, and others may. 


W. F. J. K. 
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